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LA VITA NDOVA. 

I* Vita Ndots twice waa Dante's part — 
Ouoe when Oie wonder filled his joathfol ejtti 

Of that (sir innile which woke for aje bis heart, 
Axd Bttnr guided bint through Paiadiae. 

Again a new lile was hie heritage 
Wben Beatrice paased be;ond faia sight, 

And fickle FloreiKe, in hersndden rage, 
Hade him an exile in the homeless night. 

A bitter new life waH hie gluom; Cate 
Who, beav J -hearted, toiled up alien staini, 

Hungering with a fionl insatiate. 

Lonely, and crying " Peace I" in fmitlesa pnjers. 

The later new lile fonnd a va.ster form 

Than thia sweet love-song of his dicaming jontlt; 
He faced the pain ot death, the changeless storm 

That reaps the fmit of sin in spite ot ruth. 

He climbed with aching feet tbe mount where gaile 
Dissolves in fire that barns the droes ana;, 

He jonmeyed on lo meet again the smile 
Which gave to Paradise a brighter ilaj. 

And on from flight to flight, luid star to star, 
He heard the migbtj music of the blest. 

And found light deepen light, till from afar, 
Qod lifted him to action that is reet. 



And in that beatilJo sight he found 

The peace tbat in tlie world he songht in vain 
Peace Irom beholding as a perfect ronnd 

The waning elements of joy and pain. 

And so within his heart and mini! aniee 
The new life conyusriog the stonns of Time, 

And Dante built a world out of his woea 
In that great Vision, human, so " Divine." 



—Edward Howard QriggB. 



leJiBa- 



I. The Mekfifflval World and the Life of Dante. 

" From he tren bis spirit oame, and robed in olay, 

The realma ol justice and of ineroj trod: 

Thea ro^ a living man to gaze on God, 

That he. fiiigbi make the truth as clear as da;. 
For that pyira etar, that brightened with his raj 

The nndereeryingneat where I was born, 

The whole wide world wonld be a prize to scorn; 

Hone hut his Maker can daegnerdon pay. 
I epeak of Dante, whoae high work remaioa 

Unknown, anhonored by that thankless brood, 

Who only to jost men deny their wage. 
Were I hat he 1 Born (or like lingering paina, 

Against his exile conpled with his good 

I'd gladly ohaoge the world's be^ heritage 1 " 
^Michael Angelo, on Dante Aligbieri, translated by 

ItUroduclion. — The uniqae place of Dante: as the greatest voice of Hbe 
middle agts, the creator of Italian liteiature, the nnequaled poet of (be 
sablime, and the most eamestly ethical of all poets. 

The two ways in which a literary masterpiece snob as the Divine 
Comedy may be r^arded; (1.) Ah an embodiment of the epoch; (S.) As a 
concrete etady of the permanent problems, and an ezpreeaion of the eter- 
nal realities of hnman lite. Pnrpoae of this conrss: to interpret Dante 
from both points of view: to appreciate the spirit and character of the 
middle ages, and give the nniversiU import ot his message. 

Theperiodof Dante.— Bora 1265 in Floreaceiejdled in 1303; died at 
Bavcnna in IXJl. Dante's life thns at the close and cnlmination of the 
middle ages. Character of the thirteenth oentnry: in religions awaken- 
ing; in philosophy; in architecture; in life. 

Great import of mediieval civilization, and insafGcient knowledge and 
appreciation of it at the present time. Vitality and range of its life. 
Compare how almost every phase of modem thonght is fonnd in the middle 
ages. Easy to classify the period with the earlier ceutnries as the ' ' dork 
ages," and be blind to itelight. Weakness of the mediaeval world where 
we ore strong, and strength where we are weak ; thas complementary to 
onr oivLlization. 

Sourceg of mediaval civiHsation. — The Qreco-Romaa world; Ctaristi- 
anity; northern life. Chaotic mingling of these elements with Christi- 
anity OS the integrating centre. 

Type ot civilization in the oacdeut world. Foaitife and natural ideals 
of life. Development of the Individnal in Greeoe; positiTS obaraoter of 



nllfe. 
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ConditioD of the world iu tbe decline of Greoo-Ki-^iftii oivili«ation. 
Uncertainly ot life, oppression, deapair. Epioareaniam and etoioiam. 
InvasionB ol barbarians; intermingling ot rocef. 

The rise of Chnslianit;. Ita relation to ancient ci 'ilization; opposi- 
tion to tlie ideals ot Greece itnd Rome; ita gradoal victor; over anoient 
civilisation. The elon deTelopment of the mid die, ages; mingling of 
diverse elements; the growth of a peonliar cosmopolijaniam. 

Doiainant tendimciea of llie. medUeviil tiiortd. — Aacetiaiftn ; attention turned 
wholly to the other world. The doctrine of the worl !, the flesh, and the 
devil as opposed (o the spiritoal life. Opposition to oaltnre and knowled^ 
and to lite in ordinal^ human relatioiiB. GloriSoatiou of oelibaoy and 
poverty ; vast spiritoal aspiration and stiiving. 

Yet other tendeaoiea present: oompnre the hnuger for knowledge, ot 
times proscribed as the "blaokart "; war; love; chivalry; eto. Expres- 
sion of these qnalitiea in feudalism, the chivatrona worship of »'omen, 
the love-poetry of southern France, of Italy, of the Minnesingers. Union 
of the difierent qualities in the crosadea. Mediicval architecture as 
illustratint; the type of life iu the period. 

Thus u vast array of struggling forces iu the middle ages. " A great 
hope had swtpt across the earth.'' Deepening of the i»ntent of life. 
LoBB ot tbe rounded <x)mpletenes3 of Greek life and art. Serenity 
replaced by struggle, aspiration, fanaticism, depth ot life. 

Dante aa an expreegion of the middle ages. — ^Hia embodiment of its 
religions life; aspiration toward the divine; effort to see the meaning of 
sin and virtue; gloom; Eense of sin. Character of the niediaival cousoiooB- 
ness of sin ; moral dnalism. Contrast the lesthstie attitude of the Grei'k ; 
the modem iuteileetual view. 

Dante slao an expression of tbe other aspecta of medieval life: the 
Divine Comedy as a glorifloatioo of personal love, an expression of chiv- 
alry. Thus in Dante a union of all that is best in his epoch. 

The immediate eneironment of Dante'a youih. — Condition of Plorence in 
Dante's time: narrow streets; tall, fortreas-like houses; political ohongeti 
and struggles. Main linesof political division: Guelph and Ghibelline. 
Union of these with looal discords; Bianohi and Neri. Jjittemeag ot 
pari; hate; corresponding closeness of friendship and neighbor life 
within a party. 

Arcbiteotnral oharaoter of Florence in Dante's time; period of grt-at 
development in art; the work of Cimabue and Giotto, Associations 
with Dante in Florence. The portrait in the Bargetlo. 

Dewfopmcnf ef Dante «p la the lime of his exile : 

1. His love; history of the relatiou to Beatrice. Her marriage; her 
early death in 1230. Record of the love in the Vite Nnova. Effeet of 
hia death upon Dante ; flrst period of doubt and slm^^le. 



2. HJB Btadjea; Latin, poetry, pbiloaophy, etc. 

3. Ilia (rienilB; Gnido Cavolconti; Cino da Pistoja; Idipo; Giotto; 
Casella. 

4. His morldJy Hnocess: liis experieanB in war; BiobaaBiesi office in 
Florence. Partial recovery from tlie Grst overthrow of hie life throagh 
Uie sDccesa of hia ambition. 

5. Tlie qaestioQ of the Hecood love. Poeaible ooncrete basis. Aile- 
gorical interpretation. Similar tranBfomiatioa in the love for Beatrioe. 
Hia marrioge; how possible. Chaiacter of hia married life; its signifi- 
caiioo to him. His vievr of Beatrioe as compared with his view of mar- 

Exilf in ISOS.^ieoond period of donbt and strnggle; overthrow of 
worldly amhitioaB in addition to disappoiDtment in perBOnal life. ESoot 
in driving him back upon hiraaelf. 

Dantc'astruggle to return to Floreoiw. Gradual giving np of hope. 
The letter regarding his exile and refusing to return diabonoiably. 

The long period of homeless wandering. Dant«'s loneliness. The 
bitterness of the salt bread of patronage, and of climbing other people's 
stairs. His intense pride. Lite at Verona, Kacenna and elsewhere. 
Studies at Bologna, Paris, etc. Character of Dante's philosophical work; 
his theories of tbe state. 

TV DiuiiiB Co-medg. — How it takes for hini the place of personal rela- 
tions and objective ambitions. The range of his experience embodied in 
it. Celebration of his love for Beatrioe. His study of himself and his 
own life. Tbe extent of his studies as expressed in tbe Divine Comedy. 
Hia incarnation of the events and oharaoters of his time. 

The personality of Dante as riaing above his epoch. Independent 
study of human life; peiaonal effort at the solution of pcnnanent prob- 
lems. Dante as the hero o( his poem. Tfan.'^ the Divine Comedy not 
only an embodiment of the mediaeval epoch, hut an independent study 
o( human life. Expreesiou of its character in the sonnets prefixed by 
I.<ongfellow to hia translation. 
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£ Class Dibcds-sion i 



I Wbbkly Papers. 



1 . Wliat effeot had Dante's auflcriuga on the oharaoter and development 

of his life ? 
%. What was the condition of the iirta in Florence in the time of Dante? 

3. What wua tbe political condition of Florence in tbe time of Dante ? 

4. What view is to be taken of Beatrioe and of her influence upon the 

life of Dante ? 

5. What view is to he taken of the seooud lady, love for whom led 

Dante temporarily away from Beatrice ? 



6. What was the ohaiaoter of mediieval love, and what were the causes 

of its peculiar type ? 

7. What is the type of ideal in the middle ages as compared with that 

in the ancient world ? 

8. What evidence is there of a spiritual renaissance in the thirtesnth 

century ? Of an artistic renaissance ? 

9. What permanent truth and value is there in the mediaeval view of 

sin as compared with the ancient and modem attitudes? 

10. What effect had Saint Francis of Assisi on Italian life and art ? 

11. What was the personal character of Dante ? 

RBFBBBNCE8. 

[See the general list of books at the end of the qrUabus (pp. 21-23). 
Students who are not familiar with the Divine Comedy are advised to 
read it through rapidly once^ and then to study carefully the portions 
indicated in the references upon each lecture. Those who have but a 
limited time for the work are earnestly recommended to spend the bulk 
of it in reading Dante rather than criticism and comment upon Dante.] 

* Dante, ** The New Life ; * Letters ; the Banquet, * Rossetti, Dante and 
Bis Circle, ** Wickstoed, The Early Lives of Dante, The biographies and 
histories referred to in the general list. ^Symonds, Introduction to 
Dante, chapters I, II, III, and YIII. Witte, Essays, VI-XII inclusive. 
Vernon Lee, Euphoriony chapter on Medieval Love. Ozanam, Danie and 
Catholic Philosophy^ parts I and IV. Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W., The 
Makers of Florence, chapters on Dante. Phillimore, C. M., Dante at 
Bavenna, 



* Books starred are of special yalae in coimection with the coarse ; those double-starred 
axe texts far diseussion, or are otherwise of f oremoet importanoe. 
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n. The Problem of the Divine Oomedy. 

Ouly to mankind, — Art may tell a truth 

ObLiquelf, do the thing sbBll hreed the thought, 

Nor ■wrong the thought, niisaing the mediate word. 

So mny job paint yoar picture, twice show tmth, 

Beyond mete imagery on the wall,— 

So, note by note, bring niusio from yonr mind, 

Deeper than ever e'ea Beethoven dived, — 

So write a book ehall mean beyond the facta. 

Suffice the eye and save the soul beside."— Browning. 

" The subject, then, of tlie whole work, taken .■iccording to the letter 
alone, it eimply a consideration of the state of Bonis after death ; for from 
and aroand this the action of the whole work tnmeth. Bnt if tlie nark 
is oontiidei'ed according to its allegorical meaning, the sabject ia man, 
liable to the reward or punishment of Jnstioe, according as through the 
freedom of the will he is deserving or tindeaerving. , . . Now the 
kind of philosophy nnder which we proceed in the whole and in the part 
is moral philosophy or ethioi; because the whole waa undertaken not for 
speculation but for practice." — n.inte, in a letter to Can Gmnde della, 



The parpoae of the Divine Comedy. — Dante's eonsciona and avowed 
ethical intention. His effort to solve the problem of his own life, to Qnd 
intelleotaal and laoral salvation. His effort to solve the problem for 
humanity. The creation of a cosmoa out of the chaoa nf elements given 
by experience. The value of this lor mankind. 

Dante's eflort to see the world " under the aspect of eterni^," to Bud 
the meaning oC changing facte of sin and virtne when these have worked 
out their ultimate significance in the humau spirit. Dr. Harris's com - 
pariaon of the Divine Comedy to Michael Angelo'a Last Judgment. 

l%e iiUerpreialion of (fle Dlviiic Comedr/. — Dante's inteutiona! allegoiy; 
oonBcioufily worked out imagery; efTeot upon the character and value of 
the poem, CompariHOu with other great poets in method. 

The object of all ti^e interpretation of Dante ; to find what he actually 
did believe and teach about human life. The tmth in Dante's three future 
worlds as drawn from the human ivorld. His meaning dlsoovered when 
we find the relation of these imagined worids to the human life we know. 

Canio I. This canto a genera) introduction containiog the whole 
problem of the Divine Comedy; hunce difficult symboliam. Compare the 
Prologue in Heaven as an introdnction to Fanat. 

Tba time of beginning the long pilgrimage (Good Friday evening, 
1300). Significance of the date: allegorioally ; in relation to Dante's 
pnvonal experience. 



Hie dark forest ; io persoiuil life; Id the ohoicb; io (lie otate. Dante's 
oODOeptioQ ol haman existence as revealed in this canto. Slumber at the 
moment of leaving the trna way. The monntain of weary, noiiiBpired 
stiTDegle, with hope so for away that it only Hhiaes upon the summit. 
Daote's aim not to wail over the bittemesa ot Wa experience, hat to 
reconnt the good he fonnd; ooatrast Thompson's City o( Droad(nI Hight, 
or parts of Bjron. 

Tlie three bemis : their correspondeuoe to the three great divisions of 
Bins in th6 Inferno; their meaning in relation to Dante's peiBOnal life; in 
relation to the objective world. 

The thrasting of Dante back into the forest; the world in chaos; oom- 
p:tre the beginning of other great poems. 

Wbat is needed in order to ftnd or build again the rosmos. The only 
way in which Dante con accomplish this: the jonmey throngh the tbreo 
worlds of the Divine Comedy, and tbo learning of the lesson of eaoh. 

Tlie saving truths. The lesson of the Inferno: sin is death. Tme as 
long aa there is the spiritual attitade of hate of the good. 

TbeleBSonof the Pnrgatorio: aufTering fnr sin brings ptuifioation when 
the aonl ia turned toward God. 

The lesson of the Pacadiso : life is a positiveandspontaneona reception 
ot Gud's light and love. 

The truth ot eaoh of these lessons in the ordinary ham:in vrorld. The 
way in whioh they bring order ont of chaos. To find the tmth one muflt 
not flinch from facing the tnll meaning of the facts of sin and suffering. 

The guides, Keaeona (or the choice ot Virgil. The two worlds throogh 
which Virgil tan lead Dante. How the oooided hnman nndeistonding 
tsu learu and teach the leesona of these worlds. 

The higher gnide necessary in the Farudiso; the significance of this. 
The higher positive life which can be known only in living. Compare the 
life of the understanding with that of appreciation. The type ot human 
esperienoe syraboliied in the Paradiao. Significance of the choice ol 
Beatrice as a symbol. 

The third guide who becomes necessary for the last aohievement. His 
meaning in relation to the other two. 

The question whether it is necessary tor alt to travel the road Dante 
follows in order to find tha truth ot life. 

The mcauing of the three worlds evident in Dante's progress through 
Uiem. How this fact givea an absolute Rpiritual significunce to the 
Divine Coraeily. 

Omlo If. The time of day when the journey begins: meaning. Dante's 
hesitation; Virgil's condemnation of this as cowardice, Theneoessity ol 
action and the danger of too much thinking. 

The first picture of Beatrice. The "eternal womanly" in Dante; 



oompare Goetbe aai Browniug. Depth of peisooal feeling in Dante; jet 
restiaint in iU expreaaion. The causa and goal of the whole progreaa in 
love. The eyes of Beatrice-, Bignlficante aa a symbol. 

The spiritual nniveise hebiad Dante's nndeitsking. Entering npon 
"the deep aad savage way." 



1 CiuAss DiacusaioN j 



i Weekly Papbbh. 



, What is 



: menning o[ each of Dante's three guides, and why is 
the aaooession of them, neciisaary. 
3. What does Beatrice symbolize to Dante in Canto I ? 
3. How doca the first Canto compare with the Frologne in Heaveo to 

4 Why was Dante's pilgrimage necessary? 

5. How far is a similar stmggle to find the troth necessary in life 

generally ? 

6. What is the meaning of the three beasts? 

7. What effeot has the conscious use of allegory upon the character and 

value of Danto's work? 

8. What effect has the ethical intention of Dante upon the charactsr 

and value of his work? 
8. What peooliar (eatnres have the introductory cantos of the Divine 
Comedy as compared with the opening portions of other great 



"Dante, lafemo, Caaton I and //; also Ijingfellow's TZfastrofioju (o (fc: 
Inferaa. *Symaods, Introduction: chapters IV and V. Scartazzini- 
Davidsou, Handbook: Part II, chapter IV. *Rossetti, M. F., Shadow 
af Danle: chaptera I to IV. inclusive. *Witte, Essays: I, II, ni, IV, 
XIII. "Latham, Letters of Dante: letter to Can Grande, pp. 187-216 
incluHive, Harris, The Spirilaal Sense of Dante's Divine Comedy: seotiona 
1 and 'i; and sections 39-44, inclusive. Vernon, Eeaiiinga en the Inferno 
ef Dante: Introduction hy B. Moore, Prolegomena, aud Comments on 
cantos I and II. Croethe, Faiisl : Prologue in Heaven. Schaff, P. , Litera- 
tare and Poetry (pp. 279-429). Bayoea, H., Daaite and Bis Ideal. 



in. The Inferno. 



" Qnaudo riBpoei, oominciai: Oh Liasi 
Qnanti dolei ponaier, quauto liisii 
Mend ooatoro al doloroHO pa.iso ! 



" Not in tbe sky, not in the miiiEt of the aea, not it we enter into tho 
cle(»a of the mtrao tains, is there known a spot in the whole world where 
a man might iie fi'eed trom an evil deed." — Buddim, 

" I sent mj Soul Ihron^h tbe Invisible, 
Some letter of Ihat Atter-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul return'il to me, 
And anawer'd 'I Myself am Ifeav'n and Hell:' 

'■ Heuv'n liat the Vision ot fnlfill'd Deairc, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Sonl on tire 

Cast on the Darknesa into whieh UniBeWee, 
So late emei^'d from, tihall so soon expire,'' 

— Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyam. 

Caitto III: the, inacription over the gale of Kelt. — Its profoaud meaning. 
Neoeseity, if life is to mean harmony with Gad's will, that sin ahoald be 
de.ath. Thus hell the corollary oE the positive truth and love oE the 
nniverae. The modern biological emphasis of this truth ; the fnot ot pro- 
gress as involving the possibility of retrogression. Thns the meuning 
in the oresitioii of hell by Love and Wisdom. The eense in whioh hell is 
eternal. Stem tmths in Dante; reproof to the modem attitude whioh 
too often gloaaeaover the nloi^rsof siu with the varnish of sentimeuiolity. 
The ways in whioh Dante's conception ol hell requirea modification. 

The cowardly virtuous; DaJitc's attitnde toward thorn; expression in 
this of his character. 

The treatment of oharaoters trom Greek mythology on the same plane 
with those from Christian tradition; siguifoanoe. 

The onrsing of God, the human world, etc., by the lost souls; expres- 
Rion in this of the inevitable attitude where sin has become objective 

rat«. 

Qinlo JV: the lost throngh iguoranoe; seeming iojustioe, yet trath to 
human eiperienee in Dante's view. 

Long catalogue of philosophera; illnslration ot Dante's effort after 
ethanstive desoription. His effort lo realize everything clearly to the 
imagiuatian. 

(10) 
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CatUo V: thefirgt circle ofpmitive sin. — Signifioance of the puniahmeDL 
The priociplea involved in the ptuiBbmeiita of sidh in the Inferno. 

FranceKca da Rimini. — "Infinite pity but infinite rigor of law" in 
Dante. Eia treatment oF the character of Francesoa; the singnlor para-. 
dos involved. The tender womanliness of Pcancesca. Dante's effort to 
aee the meaning of the particular sin lather than the vrhole narking out 
of tte character of the vroman. 

Surpaijsing tendernessandbeaatf of thiacantu. Eipresaionof Dante'i 
poetiopower. Character of the imagery; of themnsicof the verse. The 
general relation of poetio qualities of form to the subjects of the Inferno. 

CaidoB yi-IX, — Other sins in the first division: gluttony; avarioe and 
prodigality; anger and snllenneBs. How with each of these the pnnish- 
ment is the condition tbal in the sin, with a conscionsiiess of it on the 
part of the sinner. 

Conception of the angel in lanto IX; relation to hnman life. The 
heietioa: relative truth in Dante's view and in the modern attitude. 

Canto XI ; the clagsijieatiim of sins in the Inferno. — Importance of the 
explanations given in this canto. Dante's view of the degree of wicked- 
ness in difierent sins; sonrce and valae of bia conceptions. Significance 
of the Aristotelian oharacter of his classification. 

Inevitahle arMfioiality involved in the nature of Dante'a plan. IboIb- 
tion of a partienlar element of sin or virtue, and efibrt to see its ultimate 
meaning. Contrast hnman life, where a single individual displays a 
great variety of these elements. Results of Dante's method. 

CatUae XII-XVI. — The meaning of the new element in the punishment 
of the violent. 

The statue of the old man which symbolizt« human history. Mean- 
ing in the fact that the riven of hell fiow tram the parts of this 

Cantot XVII-XXIII : /A^ sin* o//roud,— Dante's view of fraud as the 
sin poaaible only to man, and consistiiig in the depravity of what is pecn- 
liarly haman. The character of the punishment: in the case of the 
fteilucers, eimoniacs, soothsayers, l)iuTaton<, hypocrites. 

Dante's inoreaeing use of words and images eoggeating brutality, in 
describing these lower types at gin: artistic significance. 

Caido XXVII: the niorn of t/Zffsse?.— Value in reference to Dante's 
general view of sin; illustration of his imaginative vitality. Compare 
Tennyson's Ulysses. 

Cantos XXXII-XXXIV : ibt (mttore.— Character of the punishment 
aaoomparedwiththat of the leaser sins. The change in Dante's attitude. 
The story of Ugollno; the human tragedy here; compare the story of 
Franoesca. The eignificanceof snchepisodesin referenceto the imagioa- 
tiva vitality of Dante's work. 
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D&nte'H deaOTtptiioa of Satan an compared with that of MUKni. Th« 
leason fur assouiatiag BrntiiH aud Covins witb Jadas. 

Dante's tbeory of the earth and of gravitation. The passage through 
nhich he " came forth to lebehold tLe etars." 

The meaning of the Inferno, — Signi ficanc« in regarding hell as eternal. 
The progresaive element funiished by Daute'e progreaa thi-ough each 
oircte. How he leams the lesson of each sin, and paases on. 



tjuESTxoNa FOB Cla** Discussion a 



i Wkkklv Papebs. 



1. What are the prineiplcH involved in the panishnient of the Bins in 

the first division oC the Inferno? In the second division? In the 
third division? 

2. What was Dante's purpose in the Inferno ? 

3. Is there any justifioation for the eternal oharatler ot Dante's Hell ? 
i. What are the chniacteristics ot Dante's poetry in the Inferno? 

5. What passages of the Inferno have the dcepeBt humaQ interest, and 

6. What development came to Dante hj paaiing throngh the tnternu ? 

7. Why do not the ehaiscters whom Dante meets in the Inferno get a 

similar development tlirongh their eiperiences? 

8. How does Dante's treatment o( Htll compare with that of Milton ? 

9. How does Tennyson's Ulysses compare ivith the description given 

in canto XXVn? 



••Dante, Die Inferno, eapecinUy cantos III, IV, V, VII, IX, XI, XIII, 
XXm, XXVI, XXXir, XXXIII, SXXIV. • Symonda, InlrorI«dioa to 
Daaie, chapters V and VI. Harris, Spiritual Snwe of Dante's IHiine Come- 
dy, sections 3-11, and sections 4S-5D. * liossetti, M. F., ShaAowof Dante, 
chapters V and VI. Vernon, EeadiagB on the Inferno of Dante. Ozanam, 
Dante and Catholic Fkilosophg, part II, chapters 1-3, and part III. Blow, 
Study of Dante, Inferno. Macaalay, Essay on Blilton. Tennyson, Ulymeit. 
Milton, Paradise Loaf. 'Botticelli, Drawings, iSuatraling Danic's Inferno. 



IV. The Purgatorio. 

* ' Qaesta geote, clie preme a nol, € molta, 
E vengonti a pregar, disae 'I Poete; 
PerflpnrTa', ed in imdando asoolta. " — Dante. 



"Pensa che qneato di ui 



n raggiorna." — Dante. 



» 



"By oneself the evil is done, by ones 
left undone, by onesell one is parified. 
oneeelt, no one can paril; another. 

" Let no one forget his own duty tor the sake ot anotber'a, however great; 
let a man, aCter be has discerned his own dnt;, be always attentive to his 
dnty. 

" If anything is to he done, let a man do it, let him attack it vigor- 
ODslj! A careless pilgrim only scatters the dnst of his paEsiooH more 
widely. " — End dha. 

TVie iraih of the PurgaioTiu. — Hell and Heaven ahsttaotioiu, or perma- 
nent expresBiouB of certain linmiui teadenoies worked out to tlie extreme; 
Pnrgatory as trne to the aetaal haman world. Oar life not a. heaven of 
realization, nor a hell of Mlnre and death, bat a pai^tory of endless 
climbing. 

Dante's emphasis of the human will. Cato as the aymbot of libertj 
attained throoghconeoious effort; Bigntfioance in choosing a pa^jan. The 
foor stars of the virtues of action. Girding with the reed of humility; 
tiiis as the &r¥t step toward the divine. 

The imagery of On Purgalwio. — New qualities. The imagery of light; 
need of study to appreciate it. Tendemess and sweetness of the poetry. 
The description of the angel and the boat in Canto II. The beginning 
of Canto VIII. 

The aoala at the foot of the mouniam.^The dead weight of unused or 
misused yesterdays, preventing actioa. 

Dante's reoognltion of his friend. The reproof ot enjoyment when the 
time ie for action. 

The crowd of souls " who only pray that some one else may pray." 
TirgU'e advice; "Sostillgo onwardand ingoing listen." Union of the 
great task with helpftdnesa by the way. 

The great number of human tanohea. The sweet beauty of hope ; oon- 
trast in the spirit here and in the Inferno. 

Canto VI.— The question Gonoerning prayer. The truth in Virgil's 
answer; bow love can tnlfill the law. The two elements which enl«r 
into every prohlem of action; change in the whdLe problem through 
altering either element. 

(13) 



t' the law of the Hpiritnal world as oonbast- 
How spiritaal goods increase iiy dtvimou. 
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nie meeting of Yiisil and Sordello. The great VHrietj of dramatic 
ohuaoteTB and mtnations in Dante, AimiBhing snbjects and inspiration 

for otber ivorkE. 

OatUoa VII-VIII. — ImpoBHibility o( climbing during the night. The 
ihree stars of the theological yirtues; Dante's view oF tliese virtues as 
oompared with the yirtueaof action. 

Canto IX : the gate of PuTgaiory. — Dante's dream and its meaning. The 
three Hteps and the two kejB. The beantifal melody that is heard imme- 
diately ttpoQ entering. 

Canto X: pride. — Character al the panishment as compared with the 
Interno; the element of penanoe. Keasous for the difference iu the effect 
of the pnniahment on the boqI a.^ oompared with the Tnrcmo. 

CanloXI.—The Lord's Prayer with Bpiritual commentary. Dante's 
need of peuanoe for the sin of pride; his lesson. The statnes and the 
pavement on this terrace; sigoifioanceasthe "call" and "bridle." The 
Bong with which the viotory 'm oelebrated. Dante's nae of music in the 
Pnrgatorio. 

Canto JF.— Explanation oi 
iug with the natnral wc 
Thesnpreme law of love. 

Chnto XVII: the cla^fiaiiion of tins. — Love the principle: (1) Sins 
of loving a part of the good too muoh, or out of relation to the whole ; 
(2) Sinsof loving the good too little; (3) Sins oE perverted love, or love 
of evil. Contrast in the olaasification of sins hero and in Canto XI of the 
Inferuo. The sins of the Pargatorio as presenting spiritual attitudes 
whiohi unoheoked, would work ont into the actions puniabed in the 

The general contrast between the punishments of the Purgatorio and 
those of the Inferno. Illnstiution in the case of sloth (SVIII), avarice 
{XIX), gluttony (XSIII), ILcentiousneaa (XXV^XXVI). 

Cantos XX-XXI. — The trembling of the mountain when a soul 
attains salvation; Vii^il's explanation. Eipreseiou ot theabsolnte nuity 
of the spiritual interesia of mankind. The type of truths which find 
explanation in the Puigatorio. 

CaTitti XXVII : the final purification. — The night spent upon the last 
stain. Dante's dream of Leah and Raohtil ; symbols of what is to follow, 

Virgil's final charge. — IntcUeot and art have tanght tbcir le^ona. The 
>Till and the desire are in perfect harmony with the will of God ; hence 
perfect freedom. 

The peace and serenity breathing through the olose of Canto XXTII. 
Henceforth progress is not to he tbrongh oonsciona effort, but thcongh 
spontaneooa desire. Expression here of the only perfecting of whldi 
human nattire is capable. 



WebeiiY Papbbb. 
Bins in the Pmgatorio 
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Qdbbtionb t-oK Ci^Ass Discnsaios amd fob 

1. What principles eater iota the pDDisbnieDt of 

as compared with the Inferno ? 

2. Whatis the HigniScance o( Dante's method of elaasifyiug (he sina of 

thePargatorio? 

3. What oans^ the pnnishment received in the Pnrgatorio lo be 

reformative ? 

4. What elements enter into the imagery of the Pnigatorio nhioh were 

not present in the Inferno ? 

5. For what sins does Dante do penanoe, and what does thia show ot 

hia life? 

6. Whj is a pagan chosen aa thegnardianof thenmnntain of pnrgatory ? 

7. What is the relative measare of tmth to actoal life in Dante's oon- 

(■eption ot pnrgutorj and hell ? 

8. What type ot Bpiritnal problems is answered in the Pnrgatorio ? 

9. What is the fimdamental lesson of the Pargatorio ? 

REPBBBHCBii. 

** Dante, The Pargaitirio, especially Cantos I, II, III, V, X, XI, XII, 
XV, XVII, XXVII. Witte, Essays, V. •Symonila, Introdootion to 
Dante, obaptera V, VII. •Eoasetti, M, F., Shadow of Dante, chapteia 
VII, VIIL Harris, Spiritual Sense of Daaie'a Divine Comedy, sections 
12-22 and section 51. Blow, S!ads of Danle, PargaloHo. * Carlyle, The 
BeroaePoA. 



V. The Paradiso. 



" Hence we dearly understaud that our salvation, or blessedness, or 
liberty consists in a oonstant and cteroal love toward God, or in the love 
ol God toward men. Tbia love or bleasednesa is called Glory in the 
saored writings, and not without reason. For whether it be related to 
Gkid or to the mind, it may properly be called repose of mind, whitb is, in 
truth, not distinguished from glory. For in so iar aa it is related to God, 
it ia joy [granting (hat it is allowable to nse this word), accompanied 
with the idea ol Himself, and it is tbe aame thing when it is related 
to the mind."— Spinoza. 



"Laughter is common enough among the Rakshasaa (the demons); 
they are amused by the sight oF salfering; and aa there is plenty ol tbat 
in the world, they have many occaaions ibr mirth. Tbey can, too, grin 
maliciously, and curl the lip with a. scornful sneer; hut to smile is not 
given to these demouB. The Smile is the tiassQguration of the counte- 
nance wbioh beboId.-<the Idtal; the Rakshasas have no such vision. It is 
the radiant Plash which follows the meeting of three sentiments — Love, 
Pity, Desire; these feelings are not tnnoh iti vogue among the Rakahasas. 
Finally, in the Smile ia always hidden a memory of past tears; the 
Rakshasas bavenosuch memories, — for they cannot weep." — Paraphrased 
from the Kamayana by Fredeiika Riohardson. 

Vie Threstrial Paradiie: Fargatano Canton XXVIII-XXXIIL—The 
exquisite beaaty of the garden. Tb-e two worlds of hard olimbing which 
make possible the spontaneous enjoyment of the beaatifnl, and the 
reception of light and love. The journey began in the dark forest of 
doubt, and ends in the sweet forest of rest and peace, transfigured with 
the shining revelation of Beatitce. Satisfying character of this heaven as 
compared with those beyond; truth to human life; symbol of the resting 
time between two scries of actions. 

Matilda the symbol of the aoti ve life of virtue, as Beatrice la of Qie 
higher contemplative union with God. 

The triomphal prooessiou of the Churoh; eigniQcanoe of the mystical 
aymboliam. Meaning of the fact that Virgil is as ignorant as Dante of 
what occurs here. 

Appetiraace of Beatrice, — -MarvelOTiB poetry in which this is described. 
Meaning of the symbolism. 

The d^artare of Virgil. — Tender pathos of this. The noble humanity 
in the picture o( Virgil; delicacy of his action; the nuselGsh Christian 
ohataoter he displays; paradox in hia f^te. 

Contraat between the divine Beatrice and the human Viigil; the quea- 

tion oa to which appeals the more strongly to us. The quiation whether 

(16) 
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this heaven 1; Beatrice ie an ade<|nate answer to tha heart-warm human 
love. The qaeation whether Dante makes the glorified, miqestio Beatrice 
as Bweet, tender and loyable as FranoeBca ila Bimini. The deep pathos 
of Dante's life with il8 long years of lonely heart-hnnger as beneath all 
this Bpiritnal and ethical ajmboUein. Dante's stern reserve in the 
espresaioa of bis iaaer life. 

Tlie euB/e»»ioB.— Bejitrice's stem reproof. The sins to whioh Dante 
con/essea ; deep personal revelation. 

Ldlie aitd Eunoe. — Esqaiaite aymbols; Lethe the forgetting of the pain 
u( tlie past; Ennoe tbe etecnalizing of the good in all the jesterdaje. 

The smile of Beatrice. The satislaation of Dante's "decennial thirab." 
The significance of choosing an individnal from personal life, as Beatrice, 
for the symbol of divine love and Tirtne, instead of some obaracter 
important in the history of the chnroh. 

Dante now " pure and disposed to monnt nato the stars." 

Faradiao ; Ginto 7.— The relation of the celestial to the terrestrial 
paradise. Dante's sense of the difficulty of his last nndettakiiig. The 
highest trnth cannot be retold when one has deseended. Tmth here to 
the loftiest things in hnman experience; the heaven of personal love, of 
spontaneous reception of beanty and truth, cannot be translated inW 
teimsof the undetBtanding. Dante's hope to give merely "the shadow 
of \h.- blessed realm." 

Beatrice's gazing npon the sun. Dante transhuinanized through the 
light in hcT eyes; significance of the change in him. The flight tow:ird 
the snn; unity oE desire and power, aa in the terrestrial paradise of desire 
and daiy. Beatrice's explanation in tbe "brief little emiled-oat words,'' 

Aristotle's totir canses and variouB tbeories of Plato involved in the 
further discussion. Dante's view of God as tlie end and aim of the soul. 

Cantos II~IV. — Character of the poetry ; more difScult to appreciate than 
previously; but deep significance when stndied. 

Dante's physical theories as contrasted vrith bis spiritual insight; 
reasons for the great difTerence in value. 

The lieaven of Ike moon. — Dante's explanation of the problem how there 
can be perfect happiness and contentment with ahigher heaven above yet 
unattuioed. Possibility of snch a condition with hiunan nature as it is 
in this world. How Dante's bnman discontent and struggle up toward 
tbe highest coutrasta with tbe conteatmeot of tbe souls in the different 
heavens. The relative valne ol the two attitudes. 

Explanation of tbe true heaven as spiritual. Dante's creation of one 
kind of symbolism only to annul it with a higher ia the eObit to expteas 
what transoends human experituco. Impossibility of any absolute attain- 
ment of this; Dante's relative suooess; superior to all others as the poet 
of the sublime. 
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(tonfon V-JfXJ. The »fvi:n hemvnn of tlif ))/rtne(3.— Signifioftnoe of the 
order in which Dante mnks the good types of character. Compare the 
order of Bios in the InterDo and Piirgatorio. 

~ The character ot the teachings received hj Dante iu the ParadiBO aa 
compared with the types oE prublems solved iu the other worlds. 

T/iP imagery of the Paradino. — The constant Symbols: light, music, 
motion. These as fiymboliziug wisdom, love, and action. Central 
impressionsof the Faradiao: harmony, beanty, light, love; these increas- 
ing constantly with the upward progress. Dante's power to multiply 
light into light as great liere, as in the Inferno hia ability to present one 
black depth below another ai he descenda. The poetioal power eqna1 to 
tbe spiritnal insight. 



a Clasb DisoueaioN a 



t Weeelt Papbbs. 



1. What is the meaning of the Terr^rial Paradise, and why does it 

come in the Pnrgatorio instead oE in the Paradiao ? 

2. What light does Dante's oonteesiou throw upon hia life? 

8. Hon Sir are Lethe and Eunoe symbols of anything in ordinary 
human experience ? 

4. Which portion oE Dante's work has the highest poetio value, and 

why? Which the greatest ethical valae? Which the deepest 
human interest ? 
h. How does Beatrioe compare with Franoeeca da Rimini as a type of 
womanhood ? 

6. What are the peculiar olmracteristicsof theim^ery of the Paradieo? 

What is the vulne of the double symbolism employed ? 

7. How does Dante succeed in avoiding monotony in the Faradiso? 

5. What is the Iiindamantiil lesaou of the Fatadiso? 

Hekeeknces. 
»» Dante, Purgatorio, C&aU» XXVIII-XXXIII inclusive; Paradim, 
specially Contoa I, II, ni, V, X, XIV, XVUI, XXI, Ozanam, Dante 
and Catholic Philoiopky, part II, chapter IV, and part III. *Iioasetti, 
M. F., Shadow of Dante, ohaptere IX, X, XI. Harris, Spiritual Seme of 
DaiUe'$ Divine Comedy, sections 23-35 and 53-54. Blow, Study of Dante, 
Faradiso. Browning, Abl Vogler, •Lowell, Earns on i'on'e. 



VI. The Beatific Vision. 

"Nothing 13 sweeter tban love, nothin;; stronger, notbiag higber, 
nothing broader, nothing more pleasant, nothing better either in heavea 
or earth, becanee love is bom ot God; and rising above all created things, 
can find ita rest in Him nlone." — Thoniaa a Eempis. 

" Insight? Nothnlf! for it seemed, it waa certain, tomBt«h man's birth, 

Natnre in tnm conceived, olKfingan impulseas I; 
And the emuloai beaven jcamed doivn, made effort to Teach the earth, 

As the earth bad done her best, ia m; passion, to scale the sky: 
Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with mine. 

Not a point nor peak bat found and fiied it3 wandering star: 
Ueteor-Dioons, balls of blaze: and they did not pale nor pine. 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor Sta, 

" Nay more; for there wanted not who walked in the glare and glow. 

Presences plain in the place; or, fiyah from the Protoplast, 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should blow, 

Lured now tobe^n and live, in a house to their liking at last; 
Or else the wonderful Dead who have passed through the body and gone, 

Bat were back once more to breathe in an old world worth their new: 
Whal^ never had been, was now ; what was, as it shall be anon ; 

And what is, — shalllaay, matched both? fori was made perfect too.'' 
—Browning. 



a Gleiohniss; 

X>as Dnznlangliche, 
Hier wird's Ereigniss; 
Das Unbeschreibliohe, 
Hier ist es gethau ; 
Das Ew^-Weibliche 
Zieht una hiaan." — Goethe. 

Paradiso, Cantos XXII-XXIIL— The heaven of the fixed stars. The 
look back npon the earth; the true perspective ot sach a vision; valae in 
the spiritual life. 

The hosts of the triumph of Christ. The song in praise of the Virgin. 

Cantos XXIV-XXril— Dante's esamination in faith and lovr. 
Preparation for the lost great fiighta. 

OatUo XXVIII: the angela, — Dante's teaching oonoeming them; 
sources; value as carried ont here. Helationot theological and poetic 
elements. Use of the imagery of light to eiprcsa the aablime. Compare 
other poetic attempts; contrust the pii^tnre ot the augel in the Inferno 
{Canto VIII). Relation of Dante's angels to humanity. Wherein the 
truth lies in this portion of Dante's work. 

Explanation of the contrast between the heavenly hierarchy, where the 
smallest circle moves most swiftly, and the heavens of the stars, where 
the largest and outermost displays this quality. Dante's power to appeal 
to the imagination without degrading a spiritual subjoot with sensnal 



Dante's tanking ot intelligence above feeling; significa 
(18) 
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Ombu XXX-XXXI : rvnxnt to the. Empyrean. — TnuiaGgnratioii of the 
oonDtenance of Beatrice; final pniae oC her. The perfect p«ace of this 
heaven. Dante's new visioD of the river at light. 

DesoriptiOH ot the Irno heaveu. The Rose of the Bltased. Daute's 
naeof pnrelightftsaBynibolof the Divine; avoidanoe of identifying the 
Divine with anj^hing appealing to the senses, even light. 

The Hoee ot the Blessed aa oontraating with the angelic oirolm. The 
galaxy ot suints which the Paradiso presents. Marvelous rest aaid peaoe. 
What this must have meant to the Dante who wandered over Italy, 
seeking for hiaprond hot aonl "peace." 

The vntMravml of Beatrice. — Compare the departure of Virgil. The 
contrast ot Dante's tears ut the departure of "sweet father Virgil " with 
his joyous prayer here and the final smile by which Beatrice answers it. 

KeasonB for replacing Beatrice by Saint Bernard and for the ohoioe of 
Bernard. 

Oanio XXXII: Mary and tlit Angel of the J niiBiiciod'on. —Dante's 
description as ooinpared with painting. The exhatutless resonroes of his 
poetic power. Each height seems highest until surpassed by a higher. 

The one suggestion that Dante makes that his work is a vision. 

Canto XXXIII. — Saint Bernard's prayer t« the Virgin. Significance 
fafitasan expression of the aspirations of Dante and of the meiliicval 

Th^ Beatific Viaian. — The fitting culmination of Dante's wonderful 
poem, and the summation of the thought and aapiration of the mediaeval 
world. Permanent value as a symbol of the highest possible exiperiences. 
Dxpression in it of tmattainable ideals. 

The end of desire in absolute realization. The momentary perfect 
nnion o( the soul with God. The Vision such on absolnte realization as 
overpowers the memory, imd leaves merely a perfect sense of sweetness 
and joy: compare in this respect the highest human experience. 

Perception of all the infinite variety of the universe aa here bound 
together in one unity by love. 

Perfect satisfaction of the Beatific Vision. Qod as the end of the 
■onl. The Trinity; value of the symbol by which the doctrine is 
eipreesed. The suggestion of the human form, tlow Dante suggests 
the likeness of the hnman and the Divine without degrading the Divine. 

The perfect circular motion; nnion of rest and action; the rest ot 
entirely harmonious action. Love as the motive power. 

Cbncfusian.^ Dante as the poet of the sublime. Contrast the work ol 
other poet«; causes of the peculiar excellence of Dante. 

Dante's intense faith in his theological and mystical teachings. Ex- 
tent to which the world has passed away from his point of view. Yet 
eternal trnth in the older teachingB ; need fbrna to see their nachangiiig 
reali^, 
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The BeatiSc Vision aa a Bymbo! o( perfected human liie wliere there is 
ress in God, The BcatiQc Vision aa » symbol of those rare 
Is of perfect joy and inapitation -whicli come in hnman life. The 
need to live them ont in thedull wasteaof lite whtch foUow. What the 
Beatifiu Vifiion must have meant to the wanderer Dante. 

The permanent vitality of the Divine Comedy. Its significance: aa » 
poem; aa an embodiment of the medieval world; as a profound study ot 
the eternal problems of hnman life. 



QOEanoNS fob CtAsa Biscui 



t Wkkkly Papkbs. 



u his concluding canto y 

m compare with that of the second part 



1. What was Dante's pi 

3, How does Dante's i: 

of Fanat ? 

3. What was the meaning o( the Beatific Vision for the middle ages ? 

What is its permanent meaning ? 

4. What is the relative value as poetry of the last cantii of the Pujradisu 

and the fifth canto o£ the Inferno ? 

5. What ia the range and height of Dante as a poet? As a moral 

teacher? As a philosopher? 
S. How far does the value of the Divine Comedy lie in its highest 
poeticfll passages, bow fiir io the artistic and ethical significance of 
the whole ? 

7. What are the peculiar excellencies ol each of tbe three portions of 

the Divine Comedy, aud which has the highest value ? 

8. How dues Dante's use ot Nature in hia imagery compare with that in 

English poetry ? 

Refebrnces. 
••Dante, Paradiio, Cantos XXII-XXXIII inclnaive. * Sherman' 
Caroline E., Lkatte's Vteionof God. *Kossetti, M. F., Shadow of Banie, 
chapter XI. * Harris, Spiritual Senae of Daitte's Divine Comedy, sections 
3S, 37, 38, 55. Fhillimore, C. M., Studies in Italiaa Literature, chapter I. 
Goethe, FavM, part II, act V, scene VII. 'Oelsner, H., The Infiutnee of 
Dante on Modem Thought. Qrimm, H. , Literatai-e ; chapter on Danie and 
the Recent Italian Struggles {pp. 253-297). Charch, R. W., Danie andother 
Essags (pp. I-lBl), Morison, J. H., The OreatFoeta mBdigioui Teachem, 
chapters II and III. 



** Domte, T!ie Divine Corned;/, translated by Longfellow, with notes and 
illnstratioQS. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. t2.50. 

This translation is especially recommended for ite fidelity and poetic 
vitality, and for the valnable illnstmtive material it conta 
in olaas will be made uniformly to the above edition. 




other trtiDilalions wbich laaj with advantage he Mimpared with Long- 
fellow'a are those by Norton, Batler, Car;, Corlyle {Inferno), ParaoiM 
(Inferno, PurgatoHo in part, and fhtgments of the FaradUo), Md^mvb 
llnfemo), Wilatach, Wright, Dogdale (Purgalorio). 

* Danic and His Cireh; Tranalations o( the Vita Nuova and o( poems 
bora Dante, hid Contemporaries and Predaceaaora, bj Dxnte Gabriel 
Bouetti. Boberls Broe. The Vita Nnova can also be obtained in tlie 
Old World Series, Published by T. B. Mosher, Portland, Mt. 

'"Dante, Eleven Letters, tm,nBlated by C. 8. Latham, with lengthy 
hlBtorical commenti^ on certain of the tetUra. Uonghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 

Dante, The Banquet, translated by Kathariae Hillard. London: 
Keegan, Paul, Trench und Co. 

* Dante, The Divine Cumedy, tranalat^d into F-n gliab pnne by Qiarlea 
Eliot Norton. Honghton, Mifflin and Co. 3 vols. The set (3.75. An 
admirable tranalatiOD, occorate and Bcliolarly; more easy to read thao 
Longfellow's, bat lacking the poetic vitality of the latter, and wlthoat its 
wealth ot note^ and tllnstratious. 

Dante, The New Life, translated by Charles Eliot Norton, with EHsays. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. (1.35. 

*Wicksteed, P. H., A Proviaional Translation of the Earls i'''** "/ 
Dan/e (Villaoi, Boccaccio, Bntni) and of his poeti<nl correflpondencc with 
OioTBDni del Virgilio. Privately printed, to be obtained from Miat 
Wichsteed, Bix Bottom Form, 11 en ley-oo -Thames, England, for 2s. 2d. 

Villani, G., Selections from the first nine books of tbe CronicJie Fioren- 
line, translated for the Qse of students of Dante and others, by Ease E. 
Selfe, edited by P. H. Wicksteed. Archibald Constable and Co. 

"Sjmonds, J. A., An Introduction to the Study of Danle. Macmillon 
and Co. |2.50. The beat introduction in English to Dante. 

•Witte, Dr. Earl, Eesnya on Dante (being selections from the two vd- 
nmes of Dante- Forschungai,). Selected, translated and edited, wiU> 
introdnotiou, notee and appendices, hy C. Mabel Lawrence and P. H. 
Wiclcflteed. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. This volnme gives the more 
important eraays in the interpretation of Dant« by Dr. Witte, whow 
work ranks very high in the Dante stndy of this centnrj. 
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